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Introduction 

When  a great  nation  is  so  sharply  divided  on 
a question  of  pohcy,  as  is  our  country  on  the 
question  of  prohibition,  there  must  be  vital  is- 
sues at  stake.  Our  best  thinkers — speakers  and 
writers — are  plainly  on  opposite  sides  of  the 
great  problem.  The  only  solution  to  such  a 
question  would  seem  to  be  a careful  consider- 
ation of  what  may  be  said  for  and  against  pro- 
hibition as  we  see  it  in  operation. 


ARGUMENTS  AGAINST  PROHIBITION 
Liberty 

First,  personal  liberty.  This  argument  is  a 
compelling  one  to  all  Americans.  Our  country 
was  founded  on,  and  has  become  mighty  because 
of,  the  principle  of  personal  liberty.  Those  who 
claim  the  right  to  take  such  liquids  as  they 
choose  certainly  seem  to  be  as  clearly  on  the  side 
of  right  as  others,  who  claim  the  privilege  of  eat- 
ing such  food  as  they  prefer.  "Whether  it  is 
right  or  wrong  to  use  stimulants  is  not  the  ques- 
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tion.  The  thought  is,  what  is  my  inalienable  and 
inherent  right  of  decision?  Clear  thinking  would 
seem  to  leave  no  question.  I claim  the  right  to 
di’ink  as  freely  as  I eat.  And  why  not?  It  may 
be  said  that  the  use  of  drugs  and  poisons  should 
not  be  subject  to  law.  In  the  last  analysis,  why 
should  they?  If  I have  no  better  self-control 
than  to  become  a drug  addict,  or  if  I am  so  be- 
reft of  reason  as  to  destroy  my  life  by  poison, 
who  shall  claim  the  right  to  interfere  with  my 
action?  If  no  one  but  myself  is  affected,  have  I 
not  the  right  of  decision?  Of  course,  the  in- 
creasing habit  of  stimulants,  drugs  or  unwise 
foods  may  mean  moral,  mental  and  physical  de- 
generation. But  shall  the  law  step  in  and  take 
the  position  that  I am  incapable  of  judgment? 
If  it  were  a case  of  children  whose  lack  of  ex- 
perience necessarily  means  faulty  judgment,  the 
law  would  be  justified;  but  in  the  case  of  think- 
ing men  and  women  surely  such  a law  would  not 
be  founded  on  reason  and  justice. 

Old  Customs 

Second,  throughout  the  ages  the  use  of  alcohol 
in  some  form  has  been  widespread.  Those  who 
rely  on  the  Bible  for  their  guidance  will  remem- 
ber Noah  and  his  too  great  familiarity  with  wine 
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on  at  least  one  occasion.  Throughout  the  his- 
tory of  Israel  as  well  as  that  of  contemporary 
nations  the  use  of  wine  was  the  rule,  not  the  ex- 
ception. The  abuse  of  wine  was  always  con- 
demned, not  wine  used  in  moderation. 

Physical  Needs 

Thirds  as  we  study  the  problem  of  the  human 
body  and  its  needs  we  are  confronted  with  the 
fact  that  physical  weakness  due  to  many  causes 
leads  to  depression,  melancholy,  and  kindred  ills 
which  at  times  are  almost  unbearable.  It  has 
been  demonstrated  beyond  question  that  the 
moderate  use  of  alcohol  is  enlivening,  stimu- 
lating, cheering  and  comforting.  In  certain 
cases  of  physical  illness  some  physicians  recom- 
mend it.  Looking  at  the  matter  in  the  cold  light 
of  reason,  does  it  not  seem  as  if  alcohol  had  been 
developed  and  its  use  made  universal,  because 
of  inherent  human  needs? 

The  Social  Instinct 

Fourth,  man  is  a gregarious  animal,  and 
wisely.  “It  is  not  well  for  man  to  live  alone.” 
We  are  all  fond  of  the  good  mixer  and  we  are 
all  somewhat  doubtful,  if  not  suspicious,  of  the 
individual  who  seems  to  find  most  satisfaction 
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in  his  own  company.  By  association  with  each 
other  we  become  gentle,  kindly  and  sympathetic. 
Learning  of  the  needs,  the  trials,  the  hopes  of 
others,  we  enter  into  their  problems  to  a greater 
or  lesser  extent.  Because  of  this  we  become 
altruistic  rather  than  selfish.  In  all  social 
gatherings  from  time  immemorial,  at  feasts, 
banquets  and  celebrations,  the  use  of  wine  has 
been  the  custom.  The  fact  that  certaun  indi- 
viduals show  lack  of  self-control  on  such  occa- 
sions and  bring  disgrace  on  themselves  because 
of  over-indulgence  is  no  argument  against  the 
statement  that  the  “feast  of  reason  and  the  flow 
of  soul”  are  made  more  full  and  free  by  the  mod- 
erate use  of  wine ; and  whatever  accentuates  and 
heartens  the  social  instinct,  which  is  not  at  the 
expense  of  decency  and  good  manners,  would 
seem  to  be  a benefit  rather  than  otherwise. 

The  Saloon 

Fifth,  the  great  majority  of  mankind  are  poor, 
or  at  least  comparatively  poor.  They  are  com- 
pelled by  hard  work  to  earn  a livelihood.  At  the 
end  of  an  exhausting  day  both  mind  and  body 
are  drained  of  energy,  in  fact  often  are  depleted. 
What  should  a worker  do  under  such  conditions  ? 
There  must  be  some  recreation  to  cheer  and 
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hearten  the  spirit  for  the  coming  day  of  toU. 
Many  are  too  weary  for  the  exhiliration,  follow- 
ing physical  exercise.  Many  have  no  inclination 
for  any  exercise.  There  is  left  the  inevitable 
movie  or  theatre.  Perhaps  it  may  be  said  that 
rest  at  home,  with  social  gatherings  of  various 
sorts,  should  suffice.  Try  it  yourself  if  you  are 
a working  man  and  see  if  this  will  answer  your 
needs.  Here  is  where  the  power  of  the  saloon 
has  been  felt.  Not  only  has  it  offered  oppor- 
tunity for  sociability  but  also  the  stimulation  of 
beer,  wine,  etc.,  has  meant  the  rejuvenation  of 
the  weaiy  mind  and  fagged  spirit.  There  seems 
to  be  a positive  necessity  for  what  the  saloon  has 
hitherto  offered.  Nothing  as  yet  has  fully  taken 
its  place.  Is  it  possible  to  meet  the  need  so  ap- 
parent without  the  use  of  stimulants? 

Much  more  might  be  said  in  favor  of  the  use 
of  stimulants,  but  perhaps  the  above  is  sufficient. 

ARGUMENTS  IN  FAVOR  OF  PROHIBITION 
Liberty  Under  Law 

First,  the  prohibitionist  will  admit  the  strength 
of  the  appeal  for  personal  liberty,  but  he  will 
also  question  the  right  of  any  man  injuring 
another  either  by  inducement  or  by  example. 
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Law  or  no  law,  it  is  my  inherent,  inalienable 
right  to  drink  what  I choose  or  as  much  as  I 
choose;  but  is  there  no  moral  law  which  will  re- 
strain my  action  if  another’s  injury  is  involved? 
Can  I deny  positively  and  in  accordance  with 
truth  that  I am  my  brother’s  keeper?  The  curse 
of  Cain  is  the  answer.  Man’s  obligation  to  his 
fellow-men  is  a principle  more  clearly  recog- 
nized now  than  ever  before.  Our  country  could 
never  live  as  a harmony  of  united  states,  if  the 
welfare  of  each  state  were  a matter  of  indiffer- 
ence to  the  other  states.  If  in  one  state  there 
were  social  or  economic  conditions  tending 
strongly  to  poverty  and  crime,  the  social  ulcer 
thus  existing  would  demand  the  attention  of  the 
other  states.  The  Federal  Government  would 
not  hesitate  to  intervene.  It  would  be  com- 
pelled to  do  so.  The  welfare  of  all  the  states  is 
the  business  of  Washington.  This  is  one  of  the 
foundation  stones  of  our  Federal  Government. 
The  structure  is  growing  stronger  with  the 
passing  years  because  it  is  founded  on  justice 
and  right.  The  welfare  of  a community  de- 
mands the  imprisonment  of  an  individual  whose 
life  and  habits  are  a menace  to  peace  and  secur- 
ity. In  a fit  of  insanity,  which  may  be  traced  to 
one  of  many  causes,  he  may  kill  a dozen  useful 
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and  peaceful  citizens.  The  law  may  hold  him 
irresponsible.  He  may  live  for  years  in  the 
quiet  of  an  asylum.  The  law  has  done  its  best. 
But  is  there  no  moral  law  still  unsatisfied?  In- 
deed, there  is.  But  there  never  can  be  any  ade- 
quate restitution  or  satisfaction  for  the  loss  and 
death  of  the  victims.  The  dependent  families 
always  will  suffer.  The  community,  too,  will 
suffer  because  it  failed  to  recognize  the  fact  that 
it  permitted  conditions  to  exist  which  were  a 
menace  to  its  peace  and  prosperity. 

The  appeal  for  personal  liberty  is  powerful. 
The  appeal  for  brotherhood  is  overwhelming. 

Custom  vs.  Common  Sense 

Second,  the  fact  that  the  use  of  alcohol  in 
some  form  has  been  almost  universal  from  time 
immemorial  is  not  a conclusive  argument  for 
saying  that,  therefore,  it  should  continue  to  be 
used  as  freely  and  as  often  as  one  chooses. 
Polygamy  has  been  practiced  for  millenniums  in 
many  countries.  In  ancient  days  it  was  wide- 
spread. With  the  increase  of  knowledge  and 
with  the  development  of  a higher  morality  it  is 
today  almost  unknown  except  among  backward, 
ignorant  and  brutal  races.  Even  when  prac- 
ticed under  the  camouflage  of  religion  the  Mor- 
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mons  found  that  public  opinion  and  the  laws  of 
decency  prevailing  among  their  neighbors  were 
too  strong  to  permit  the  debasing  custom.  We 
must  admit  that  there  has  been  a development 
of  a higher  morality  in  the  public  at  large  than 
used  to  exist.  Public  opinion  today  will  not  con- 
done practices  which  were  accepted  as  quite 
correct  centuries  ago. 

Slavery  has  been  common  throughout  the  his- 
tory of  the  human  race.  But  who  is  there  today 
who  will  say  that  slavery  must  be  accepted  as 
best  for  mankind,  because  it  was  so  almost  uni- 
v^ersal  during  past  ages? 

To  determine  the  value  or  the  detriment  of 
customs  such  as  drinking,  polygamy,  or  slavery, 
it  is  necessary  to  give  due  consideration  to  the 
times  and  usages  prevailing  when  such  an  esti- 
mate is  to  be  determined.  We  are  today  living 
in  a brighter  light  of  education  and  morality 
than  the  world  has  ever  known.  Shall  we  say 
that  because  the  public  opinion  of  former  times 
acquiesced  in  or  approved  those  customs  public 
opinion  today  will  therefore  do  the  same?  To 
ask  the  question  is  to  answer  it. 

The  social  evil,  adultery,  gross  immorality, 
have  been  common  indeed  in  most  countries  for 
ages  past.  Shall  we,  therefore,  say  that  these 
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evils  will  continue  to  prevail  to  the  same  extent 
forever?  If  a careful  study  is  made  of  the  con- 
ditions of  life  a thousand  or  five  hundred  years 
ago  it  must  be  admitted  that  impurity,  sensual- 
ity, ungoverned  license,  were  greater  then  than 
now.  Is  not  this  undeniably  upward  trend 
toward  a higher  morality  a reasonable  answer 
to  the  second  argument  against  the  eighteenth 
amendment? 

Physical  Need  or  Habit? 

Third,  does  the  human  body  need  alcohol?  Of 
course,  we  should  distinguish  clearly  the  differ- 
ence between  need  and  inclination.  Very  few 
physicians  of  note  today  will  claim  that  alcohol 
is  indispensable  in  the  treatment  of  weakness  or 
disease.  A few  of  them  may  say  that  in  certain 
cases  of  pneumonia  fine  old  whiskey  is  a great 
help;  many  more  will  say  that  other  remedies 
will  serve  as  well,  if  not  better.  If  one  is  weary 
physically,  or  exhausted  nervously,  there  is  no 
question  of  the  pleasurable  reaction  from  stimu- 
lants. But  it  is  also  true  that  such  stimulation 
has  a secondary  reaction.  The  weakened  nerves, 
the  irritable  temper,  the  clouded  brain  of  the 
habitual  drinker,  need  no  exposition.  The  alco- 
holic ward,  the  crime  committed  in  drunken 
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frenzy,  the  suicidal  act — all  these  are  too  com- 
mon to  be  denied  as  the  result  of  a habit  pleasant 
indeed  at  first,  but  tragic  at  last  for  very  many. 
No  doubt  an  individual  of  strong  will  and  good 
self-control  can  use  stimulants  without  excess, 
but  a large  proportion  of  humanity  are  not  so 
constituted.  The  statistics  of  police  courts,  in- 
sane asylums  and  prisons  cannot  be  disproved. 
The  pleasant  geniality  and  the  cordial  sympathy 
temporarily  induced  by  moderate  stimulation  are 
costly  and  questionable  benefits,  when  weighed 
in  the  balance  of  the  poverty,  vice  and  crime 
directly  traceable  to  alcohol. 

Saloon,  Poverty,  Crime 
Fourth,  the  saloon  was  the  poor  man’s  club. 
In  it  he  found  relaxation  of  various  kinds,  such 
as  billiards  and  pool,  cards  and  gambling,  music 
and  dancing,  wine,  women  and  cigars;  these 
were  opportunities  for  social  intercourse.  His 
weary  body,  dulled  brain  and  jangling  nerves 
found  respite  and  refreshment  from  the  taxing 
toil  of  the  day.  Surely,  he  was  entitled  to  what 
his  more  fortunate  brother  could  obtain  in  more 
costly  ways.  There  was  an  aching  need,  a real 
demand  for  the  rest  and  change  of  thought  found 
in  the  saloon. 
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Prohibition  has  deprived  him  of  this  bright 
spot  in  his  drab  and  dreary  life.  It  is  not  un- 
reasonable to  believe  that  a certain  proportion 
of  the  crime  wave  which  has  swept  over  our 
country,  since  the  war,  may  be  accounted  for  by 
the  closing  of  the  saloon,  for  there  are  many  men 
and  women  living  on  the  borderland  between  law 
and  lawlessness  who  need  only  the  exasperation 
of  the  present  prohibition  act  to  swing  the  pen- 
dulum of  their  lives  to  definite  lawlessness  and 
crime.  No  doubt,  their  acts  are  in  many  in- 
stances their  protest  against  a law  which  they 
consider  an  infringement  on  their  inherent 
rights  as  intelligent  thinking  and  reasoning 
citizens. 

And  yet  it  must  be  admitted  that  poverty  is 
increased  by  drinking.  A dollar  will  buy  quite 
a lot  of  beer,  but  not  much  whiskey.  The  steady 
drinker  will  not  long  be  satisfied  with  beer.  The 
desire  for  stimulants  is  cumulative.  It  increases 
in  intensity.  Ardent  spirits  alone  will  satisfy 
the  growing  thirst.  The  hard-earned  wages  are 
soon  consumed.  The  poverty  incurred  by  drink 
is  too  common  a fact  to  need  proof.  But  poverty 
is  only  a part  of  the  story.  The  disease  and 
death  clearly  traced  to  alcohol  are  demonstrated 
beyond  doubt  by  the  statistics  taken  before  and 
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after  prohibition.  Only  a prejudiced  mind  will 
attempt  a denial. 

Just  as  certain,  crime  is  due  to  drink.  Alcohol 
has  different  effects  on  different  individuals. 
Some  become  dulled,  stupefied.  Some  are  ex- 
hilarated, excited  to  frenzy.  The  list  of  crimes 
committed  while  one  was  temporarily  partly 
unbalanced,  partly  intoxicated;  the  records  of 
the  police  courts;  the  admissions  of  the  crim- 
inals themselves,  are  clear  proof  of  the  state- 
ment that  drinking  is  responsible  for  a large 
percentage  of  our  insane,  our  prisoners,  and 
our  criminals  electrocuted.  The  effect  of  alco- 
hol on  the  baser  passions  is  that  of  a strong 
excitant.  Nearly  every  reputable  physician 
will  vouch  for  the  statement.  The  dreary  rec- 
ord of  innocence  ruined  by  sexual  excitement 
in  those  partly  under  the  influence  of  alcohol 
is  too  sad  a tale  to  dwell  upon.  But  no  one 
denies  it. 

Surely  the  genial  exhilaration  and  the  pseudo- 
generosity caused  by  incipient  tippling  are  pur- 
chased at  a high  price. 

As  to  the  economic  loss  involved  in  the  annual 
expense  due  to  intoxicants,  little  need  be  said. 
The  money  values  are  truly  enormous.  Our 
English  cousins  have  reason  for  their  anxiety. 
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Read  the  figures  and  judge  for  yourself.  How 
long  can  any  country  safely  carry  such  a bur- 
den? The  economic  rivalry  and  keen  competi- 
tion today  existing  between  nations  as  between 
individuals  and  their  private  enterprises  demand 
the  utmost  conservation  of  capital  and  energy. 
Success  is  well  nigh  impossible,  if  there  is  the 
handicap  of  waste,  loss  and  enfeebled  manhood 
inevitably  consequent  upon  unrestrained  drink- 
ing. We  live  in  a more  exacting  and  strenuous 
age  than  the  world  has  ever  seen.  Nervous  dis- 
orders are  rapidly  increasing. 

The  survival  of  the  fittest  was  never  more 
evident.  Is  the  man  likely  to  be  fit,  or  can  he 
expect  to  successfully  compete  under  such  con- 
ditions, if  his  mind  is  dulled  or  if  his  body  is 
weakened  by  frequent  stimulation?  If  patriot- 
ism and  the  prosperity  of  our  young  men  and 
women  are  really  vital  matters,  if  we  have  the 
forward  look  and  if  we  are  not  content  with  the 
present  only,  if  the  spirit  of  those  whom  we 
justly  esteem  greatest  in  our  history  is  still  alive 
and  compelling  within  us,  we  will  realize  that 
one  of  the  greatest  crises  in  our  national  life 
confronts  us.  And  we  will  treat  the  great  sub- 
ject not  from  the  narrow  standpoint  of  personal 
inclination  but  from  the  high  moral  ground  of 
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altruism.  The  solution  of  the  problem  can  be 
found  by  no  other  method. 

Reduced  to  its  simplest  form  the  question  is 
this:  Do  I favor  a law  which  will  allow  me  to 
drink  as  I choose,  or  am  I in  favor  of  a law 
which  will  interfere  with  my  inclination,  because 
I know  that  such  a law  is  best  for  the  greatest 
number  of  my  fellows?  It  is  in  reality  a de~ 
cision  for  selfishness  or  for  generosity.  If  there 
were  no  pleasure  in  the  use  of  wine,  beer  or 
whiskey,  if  there  were  no  taste  for  them,  if  no 
one  desired  them,  there  would  be  not  only  a 
tremendous  increase  in  reserve  energy,  but  also 
a decreased  death  rate,  an  improved  condition  of 
health  and  strength,  more  of  all  the  vital  ele- 
ments determining  national  prosperity. 

Liberty  and  Union 

But  how  about  personal  liberty?  The  answer 
is  foimd  in  our  federal  Constitution.  In  the  es- 
tablishment of  that  Constitution  it  was  found 
necessary  for  each  state  to  surrender  somewhat 
of  its  independence,  somewhat  of  its  liberty  in 
order  that  there  might  be  a basis  on  which  to 
build  the  structure  of  the  Constitution.  If  each 
state  had  demanded  full  and  complete  liberty  of 
action,  absolute  independence  of  other  states,  it 
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is  obvious  that  there  could  have  been  no  Consti- 
tution. The  greater  security  assured  by  the 
union  of  the  states  was  ample  justification  for 
the  yielding  of  the  small  amount  of  the  liberty 
of  each  state.  The  passing  years  have  proved 
the  wisdom  of  the  principle  involved. 

In  like  manner,  the  welfare  and  the  prosperity 
of  the  community  are  of  sufficient  importance 
for  each  individual  to  be  willing  to  surrender 
somewhat  of  his  liberty,  somewhat  of  his  inde- 
pendence, to  secure  the  desired  end.  Further- 
more, there  is  no  other  way.  Half  measures  will 
never  cure  so  serious  a weakness;  perhaps  dis- 
ease is  a better  word.  We  must  either  remain 
true  to  the  recognition  of  our  moral  responsi- 
bility for  others  or  we  must  admit  that  our 
selfish  inclinations  are  our  guiding  impulses. 
Let  there  be  no  pretense,  no  camouflage;  but 
let  each  one  honestly  ask  himself  why  he  is 
opposed  to  prohibition,  if  such  is  the  case.  It 
will  be  long  before  the  remark  of  a well-known 
man  will  be  forgotten:  “The  public  be  damned.” 
The  condemnation  of  such  an  attitude  is  grow- 
ing clearer  and  more  positive  with  the  passing 
years.  Never  was  there  so  universal  a feeling  of 
sympathy  for  the  sufferings  and  the  hardships 
of  others,  as  exists  today.  This  is  especially  true 
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in  our  country.  In  this  broad-minded  generos- 
ity and  charity  will  be  found  the  siu’est  hope  for 
the  wise  restriction  and  eventual  prohibiticwi  of 
the  liquor  traffic. 

Psychology  of  the  Prohibition  Movement 
If  the  success  or  the  failure  of  prohibition  is 
to  be  determined  on  such  an  ethical  basis,  why 
should  there  be  any  legal  restriction  on  the  use 
of  intoxicants?  Why  not  give  attention  to  the 
development  of  moral  perception  and  rely  on  it 
to  remedy  the  abuse  and  crime  of  free  alcohol? 
Such  indeed  was  the  method  used  in  our  country 
before  the  Great  War.  Undoubtedly  progress 
was  being  made.  But  with  the  War  came  sev- 
eral sharp,  severe  lessons.  The  other  nations 
were  involved  to  the  limit  of  their  powers.  Thej^ 
were  giving  to  the  utmost  of  their  wealth,  their 
manhood  and  their  energies.  The  outcome  of 
the  great  struggle  was  doubtful.  To  many  it 
seemed  that  civilization  was  hanging  in  the  bal- 
ance. Who  can  predict  the  result  if  we  had  not 
entered  the  struggle?  In  such  a crisis  and  with 
such  demands  made  upon  us,  demands  which 
could  not  be  refused,  it  was  evident  at  once 
that  lumecessary  wastage  of  any  kind  must  be 
checked.  Every  one  knew,  as  every  one  has 
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always  known,  that  unrestrained  drinking  is  a 
severe  drain  on  manhood,  as  well  as  on  wealth. 
This  is  the  psychology  of  the  eighteenth  amend- 
ment; this  is  the  reason  for  the  enactment  of  the 
law.  The  War  acted  as  an  accelerating  impetus. 
It  did  in  a short  time  what  years  of  propaganda 
and  education  had  been  trying  to  do.  It  was  a 
direct  and  a compelling  appeal  to  the  common 
sense  of  the  nation.  The  crisis  was  a crisis  of 
life  and  death.  Under  such  circumstances  the 
leakage  and  the  wastage  had  to  be  stopped.  If 
law  was  necessary,  law  had  to  be  enacted.  It 
was.  With  the  reaction  due  to  peace  and  with 
the  return  of  our  country  to  its  normal  industrial 
conditions,  with  the  strain  and  the  fear  of  war 
removed,  it  was  quite  inevitable  that  there  should 
be  a demand  for  the  annulment  of  a law  consid- 
ered as  a war  measure  and  which  interfered  with 
the  habits  and  the  inclinations  of  very  many. 

Majority  Rule 

If  the  majority  of  our  people  believe  that 
entire  freedom  of  choice  in  the  use  of  intoxicants 
is  wisest  and  best,  prohibition  has  a slender 
chance  for  success.  But  such,  apparently,  is  not 
the  decision  of  the  majority.  The  general  feel- 
ing seems  to  be  that  there  should  be  some  re- 
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straint.  The  condemnation  of  the  saloon  is 
eiddence  of  such  feeling.  The  problem  is,  how- 
far  are  our  people  willing  to  go  in  the  matter  of 
legislation  to  prevent  our  young  men  and  women 
developing  a habit  sure  to  prove  a handicap  in 
their  battle  for  success  in  any  vocation?  If  we 
may  judge  the  future  from  the  past,  there  is 
reasonable  ground  for  hope  that  common  sense, 
clear  thinking,  and  true  generosity  will  triumph 
over  selfish  gratification  and  a feeling  of  revolt 
against  infringement  of  personal  liberty. 

The  Individual  and  the  State 
Reference  has  been  made  to  the  relationship 
existing  between  our  federal  union  and  the  sev- 
eral states  constituting  the  union.  A similar 
relationship  exists  between  the  law  governing 
our  republic  and  the  citizens  constituting  the 
republic.  This  relationship  cannot  be  broken 
except  at  the  loss  of  self-respect  on  the  part  of 
the  citizen  and  imminent  danger  to  the  perma- 
nency and  the  authority  of  the  law.  If  the  law 
becomes  null  and  void,  what  security  remains  for 
the  citizen?  To  teach  disregard  for  the  law  is  a 
serious  fault.  No  teaching  is  so  effective  as 
example.  What  we  do  is  far  more  eloquent  than 
what  we  say. 
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The  Southern  States  in  the  War  of  the  Re- 
bellion were  contending  for  vast  property  inter- 
ests. The  money  value  of  their  slaves  was 
enormous.  Their  wealth  blinded  their  patriot- 
ism. They  determined  to  secede.  The  preser- 
vation of  our  union  was  considered  secondary  to 
property  interests.  How  nearly  our  ship  of 
state  was  wrecked  by  the  terrible  conflict  is 
common  knowledge.  But  the  Southern  States 
had  more  excuse  for  their  mistaken  position  than 
have  our  citizens  today,  when  they  lightly  set 
aside  the  law  of  the  land  and  teach  their  children 
contempt  of  law  by  their  own  violation  of  it. 
Their  true  reason  for  such  violation  is  selfish 
gratification.  All  other  arguments,  when  re- 
duced to  last  analysis,  are  found  to  be  excuses. 
The  eighteenth  amendment  is  law.  That  fact 
alone  should  insure  its  observance.  Self-respect 
and  patriotism  will  admit  no  other  course. 

Illustration 

Many  years  ago  I lived  on  a farm  in  the  far 
West.  We  owned  a piece  of  fertile  meadow  land 
bordering  on  the  river.  The  grass  grew  luxuri- 
antly. In  the  meadow  was  a small  corral  fence 
protecting  a stack  of  old  hay.  The  cattle  would 
spend  hours  poking  their  heads  through  the 
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fence  to  nibble  at  the  old  dry  hay.  Why?  They 
were  forbidden  access  to  it  by  the  fence.  All 
around  them  and  under  their  feet  was  fresh, 
sweet  grass  and  plenty  of  it.  The  same  shaUow 
and  somewhat  childish  action  is  today  disgracing 
men  and  women,  old  and  young.  It  is  also  seri- 
ously threatening  the  respect  for  law.  Can  we 
afford  to  teach  such  disrespect  for  law  to  our 
children?  Do  we  wish  them  to  grow  to  manhood 
and  womanhood  with  the  conviction  that  their 
inclinations  are  of  more  weight  than  the  law? 
Surely  a dangerous  theory  for  our  future.  But 
such  a conclusion  is  inevitable,  if  the  present 
drinking  customs  continue. 

The  American  Temperament 
Many  believe  that  the  present  law  is  too  dras- 
tic. They  would  outlaw  whiskey  and  ardent 
spirits.  They  would  allow  beer  and  wine.  Per- 
haps they  have  in  mind  the  custom  of  foreign 
countries  where  wine  and  beer  are  so  freely  used 
and  where  intoxication  does  not  seem  to  be  so 
common  or  so  outrageous.  But  this  argument 
is  not  convincing,  when  due  regard  is  given  to 
the  very  real  difference  between  the  tempera- 
ment of  Americans  and  the  temperament  of  for- 
eigners. The  intense,  high-strung  and  keen 
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American  temperament  may  account,  in  part  at 
least,  for  our  success  in  various  ways.  But  it  is 
also  true  that  such  a temperament  is  responsible 
for  excess  in  many  ways.  We  cannot  even  enter 
into  our  sports  without  often  suffering  more 
from  exhaustion  and  overplay  than  we  benefit 
from  the  relaxation  and  the  exercise.  This  is 
especially  true  of  our  young  men  and  women. 
It  is  not  equally  true  of  most  foreigners.  With 
the  American  temperament  the  frequent  and  in- 
creasing use  of  alcohol  is  disastrous. 

Playing  with  Fire 

Again,  the  unrestrained  use  of  beer  and  wine 
would  be  but  the  entering  wedge  leading  to  old 
conditions  in  new  forms.  The  saloon  might  in- 
deed be  definitely  a curse  of  the  past ; but  rooms 
in  hotels  or  other  places  would  offer  easy  accom- 
modation to  what  the  saloon  used  to  provide. 
The  evasion  of  the  saloon  curse  would  be  easy, 
once  the  ban  were  removed  on  the  manufacture 
and  sale  of  beer  and  wine.  The  aches  and  pains 
of  a disease  may  be  mollified;  but  unless  the 
cause  of  the  disease  is  found  and  cured,  the  relief 
will  be  but  temporary.  The  next  attack  may  be 
more  severe.  It  often  is.  If  tomorrow  should 
see  a return  to  the  old  law  there  would  be  a 
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veritable  orgy  of  drunkenness,  vice  and  crime, 
from  Maine  to  California.  How  long  it  would 
last  each  one  may  guess  for  himself.  But  cer- 
tainly it  would  entail  an  amount  of  economic 
loss,  degrading  bestiality,  and  shame  hard  to 
estimate.  And  it  is  this  for  which  very  many 
respectable  and  respecting  citizens  are  working. 
They  are  opposing  the  present  law  for  various 
reasons  which  are  quite  satisfactory  to  them- 
selves. But  are  they  giving  due  weight  and  con- 
sideration to  the  vital  issues  at  stake?  Unquah- 
fiedly,  no.  They  are  either  themselves  breaking 
the  law  light-heartedly  in  a spirit  of  bravado  or 
they  are  timidly  trying  to  sit  on  the  fence 
waiting  to  see  which  way  the  cat  will  jump. 
An  odd  attitude  for  self-respecting  citizens. 

Difficulty  of  Enforcement 
This  thoughtlessness  on  the  part  of  very  many 
otherwise  law-abiding  citizens  makes  the  en- 
forcement of  prohibition  so  difiicult  that  those 
not  accustomed  to  analysis  of  reform  problems 
jump  to  the  conclusion  that  the  law  is  funda- 
mentally wrong.  Otherwise,  they  think,  there 
would  not  be  such  continuous  violation  on  the 
part  of  intelligent  and  well-meaning  citizens. 
They  fail  to  realize  the  long,  slow,  ceaseless 
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struggle  inevitable  in  the  conflict  between  the 
forces  that  make  for  evolution  and  the  forces 
tending  in  the  opposite  direction.  The  history 
of  civilization  is  the  record  of  this  struggle.  No 
great  reform  has  ever  been  achieved  without  in- 
tense opposition  and  battles  royal,  involving 
blood,  tears  and  death.  Advance  must  mean 
sacrifice,  loyalty,  grim  determination  and  faith. 
This  is  where  law  supplements  human  weakness. 
Throughout  the  history  of  the  race,  since  man 
emerged  from  the  brute,  law  has  been  found 
necessary  to  protect  and  to  conserve  such  ad- 
A^ances,  as  former  generations  have  achieved. 
Of  course,  law  must  change  with  changing  con- 
ditions. A law  quite  suitable  for  a hundred 
years  ago  may  be  quite  unwise  or  inadequate  for 
today.  But  a law  which  today  is  clearly  in  be- 
half of  self-control,  purity,  manhood  and  econ- 
omy, and  which  is  just  as  clearly  opposed  to 
license,  baseness,  dissipation  and  waste,  ought 
to  meet  the  favor  and  the  support  of  our  voters. 
The  methods  of  enforcement  may  be  unwise,  and 
they  certainly  are  inadequate,  but  the  justice  of 
and  the  reason  for  the  law  cannot  be  in  doubt. 

CONCLUSION 

As  to  the  future  there  need  be  no  disquietude. 
The  present  law  may  fail.  The  tremendous 
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monied  interests  arrayed  against  it,  interests 
domestic  and  foreign,  coupled  with  the  luke- 
warmness of  so  many  of  our  people  and  their 
open  violations  of  the  statute,  may  prove  too 
strong  for  its  enforcement.  There  may  be  a 
return  to  conditions  as  unfortunate  as  those 
existing  before  enactment.  But  such  a setback 
will  be  only  temporary.  Because,  as  Lincoln  so 
tersely  said,  “You  can’t  fool  all  the  people  all 
the  time.”  Neither  can  the  majority  of  an  edu- 
cated nation  be  long  prevented  from  realizing 
the  benefits  of  a law,  which  in  the  short  time 
it  has  been  partially  effective  has  conclusively 
proved  its  value  to  the  nation  at  large.  Like  the 
downward  sweep  of  a mighty  river,  there  may 
be  cross  currents  and  eddies  caused  by  rocks  at 
the  bottom,  or  by  projections  from  the  banks,  or 
by  adverse  winds  from  above.  And  yet  the  great 
river  flows  on  and  finds  its  way  to  the  sea.  In 
like  manner  the  irresistible  trend  of  public  opin- 
ion will  not  be  seriously  impeded  by  the  shallow, 
childish  acts  of  lawbreakers,  nor  by  the  clever 
arguments  of  a time-serving  press.  “There’s  a 
divinity  that  shapes  our  ends;  rough  hew  them 
how  we  will.”  The  history  of  our  past  proves  a 
guiding  more  than  human.  The  future  of  our 
land  is  safe  in  the  same  keeping. 
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